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Ghe South African Outlook 


‘Without virtue, man is merely the most dangerous 
e animals.’’— Aristotle. 
* * 


War. 
he relentless westward advance of the Russian armies has 
yughout July been the main feature of the war news. The 
ns and cities out of which they have driven the enemy have 
nmany. ‘The end of the month finds the Russians approach- 
Warsaw, capital of Poland, and only 300 miles from Berlin. 
is advance threatens the German forces in Estonia, Latvia, 
juania and East Prussia, and foreshadows war on German 
in the near future. In Normandy there has been much 
d fighting and some small advances by the Allies. Important 
elopments on this front may occur before these lines are 
ted. In Italy considerable advances have been made: the 
ts of Leghorn and Ancona have been captured and the last 
k of July found the Allies near to Florence and in the suburbs 
Pisa. From the Pacific war zone events portentous for 
an have also happened for the Americans have completed 
ir occupation of some of the Mariana Islands and are now 
adily reducing Guam. With Allied supremacy in the air and 
sea these moves threaten all Japan’s is!and conquests further 
ag * * * * 
rom Berlin has come strange news of an abortive attempt on 
tler’s life by highly placed army officials, which was followed by 
ther Nazi purge. The truth is not known, for only distorted 
paganda comes from Germany, but it is generally believed 
t Nazi fanatics have been making life unbearable for those 
n-Nazi officers who think Germany is being defeated. ‘A 
use divided against itself cannot stand.” The Japanese have 
o been having trouble amongst themselves and a new Cabinet 
ently took charge in Tokyo. The Allies’ front remains un- 
oken and everywhere moves forward in the faith in ultimate 
ctory. 
* *% * % 

A. Native Soldiers won praise from 
lamein to Tunis. 

On the morning of October 23, 1942, the general plan of the 
tack at El Alamein was explained to Basuto, Swazis and 
schuana who were assisting the Eighth Army, in accordance 
th General Montgomery’s order that every man down to the 
imblest private was to be told about it. African pride was 
uched, and that night these men from the High Commission 
ritories in the Union were thrilled when the barrage was put 


down, All the way from El Alamein to Tunis, from October to 
May, they never lost their ardour, Tribute is being paid in 
military quarters in London to-day to the great contributions 
made by these Basuto, Swazis and Bechuana who joined up to 
take part in the campaigns in East Africa and the Middle East, 
says a S.A. Press Association message from London which 
appeared in the Rand Daily Mail on July 20th. 
* * *% * 

After El Alamein they worked through Egypt, Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania to Sfax and Sousse, and in some cases to Tunis. 
They handled supplies, built roads and aerodromes and off-loaded 
ships at Tobruk, Benghazi and Tripoli. Although their work 
was humble they knew it was vital, and they wore the Eighth 
Army’s Crusader badge with pride. Protection against aerial 
bombing created a demand for fire brigades, and experts from 
Britain found the Africans very amenable to training. ‘To-day, 
everywhere in the Middle East, Basuto fire brigades are ready to 
fight any blazes that may be caused by enemy action or accidents. 
Basuto have also been formed into a general training company 
to be used as fitters and examiners of shells, and for the prepara- 
tion of camouflage—jobs which require steady application and 
reliability. In the Royal Signal Corps, Basuto have been 
successfully trained on line construction, and Basuto sergeants 
can be relied on to show a high degree of efficiency in putting 
their poles and wires where they are required most. 

* * * * 
National Health Services : Centres to be 
established at once. ; 

Although the Report of the National Health Services Com- 
mission has not yet been published, action is about to be taken 
along one line of special urgency. Twenty health centres are to 
be set agoing as soon as possible. Centres which have already 
been in action have been highly successful. All races are to 
benefit by these new centres. An ad hoc committee has been 
appointed to set them agoing. It is under the chairmanship of 
the Chairman of the Commission, Col. Gluckman, M.P., and its 
membership inspires confidence. 

* * * * 
Restrictions on Travel. 

In the Government Gazette of 23rd June there appeared an 
order by the Department of Public Health that no Native, after 
1st August, would be permitted to travel by any public convey- 
ance within or out of the Eastern Cape Province unless he was 
able to produce a certificate signed by a duly authorised officer 
to the effect that he had been immunised against typhus fever 
within the preceding six months and his personal effects had 
been deverminised within the preceding twenty-four hours. 
The area in which the order would be operative was described 
as from the Natal-Cape border, the Cape-Basutoland border 
down through Naauwpoort and Cradock to the Great Fish River. 
Before the order could come into force, viz., on 21st July, it was 
withdrawn and was replaced by a new one imposing restrictions 
only on those travelling to destinations outside the area already 
mentioned. ‘The new order also has no reference to devermini- 
sation within the preceding twenty-four hours, but states that a 
certificate must be produced from a duly authorised officer to 
the effect that “his person and effects are free from vermin.” 
District surgeons, we understand, will immunise free of charge. 
Again, a duly authorised officer, which includes a magistrate, 
has power to issue a certificate exempting anyone from the 
deverminising provision, 
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We are well aware how serious the typhus epidemic is and we 
are appreciative of the efforts of the Department of Public Health 
to stamp it out, but we are glad that the original order, which 
seemed to us too drastic, has been so considerably modified. It 
isindeed to be regretted that the order was ever. issued in its 
original form, We trust also that the new order will similarly be 
modified if it is found to be causing unnecessary hardship. 
Much will depend on the manner in which the provisions of the 
order are carried out and the people to whom it is epplied. Not 
all Bantu people by any means require such an order to be applied 
to them, and not all of other races are free from the need of it. 

* * * * 
Three-Room House for Natives for £280. 

Housing experts were recently shown a three-roomed house 
near the City Deep by Dr. H. J. van der Bijl, Director-General 
ef Supplies. The house, intended as a contribution toward 
solving the Native housing problem, was built to Dr. van der 
Bijl’s own design with unskilled Native labour at an estimated 
cost of £280. According to the Cape Times the house has solid 
concrete walls, asbestos cement roof, electric light, stove, sink, 
kitchen and bathroom. Major Piet van der Byl, Minister of 
Native Affairs, and Senator C. F. Clarkson, Controller of Build- 
ings, were among those who saw the house. The house has 
three doors made of steel. The back and front doors have 
hinged sections so that they can be kept open either at top or 
bottom. The floor is of concrete. Dr. van der Bijl explained 
that the floor could be covered with material to counteract cold- 
ness. In the construction of the house one of the main essen- 
tials was to keep down the cost while providing maximum 
facilities. His idea was to give Natives a comfortable home in a 
setting altogether different from the stereotyped houses of most 
locations. The houses could be erected in villages, each with 
its own enclosed space and with playing areas for the children, 
through which traffic would not pass, The exterior of the house 
erected had a rough-cast surface, done by an unskilled Native 
using a special machine. The dwelling was erected in a week, 
but mass-produced could be built in a few days. ‘Time had to 
be allowed for the foundation to dry and then the walls could be 
erected in a day or so. In an interview Major van der Byl 
deprecated talk of sub-economic homes costing £600 to £700, 
for that would mean housing only a few and leaving the majority 
inthe cold. “1 ama confirmed trade unionist,” he said, “‘but I 
do feel that unskilled Native labour should be used in the con- 
struction of homes for Natives. It is no use having homes built 
at trade union rates and then demanding high rents from the 
Natives who are to occupy these homes. By employing un- 
skilled Native labour the cost is brought down and that means a 
big saving in rent.” Among those who inspected the house 
were representatives of the Central Housing Board, the building 
trade and Government departments. 

*% *% * % 
Ministerial Visits Native Areas. 

Major Piet van der Byl, Minister of Native Affairs, spent 
three days in mid-July visiting the Native areas of Rustenburg. 
The Minister, who was accompanied by Mr. D. L. Smit, Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs, Major F. Rodseth, Chief Native Com- 
missioner, and Mr. J. Yeats, Native Commissioner, addressed a 
representative gathering of chiefs, headmen and their followers 
at Pilansberg. “ I wish to congratulate you on the large number 
of your young men who have joined the army,” he said. “I 
must specially mention Private Jan Makgotlho, of the late Chief 
Mabi’s tribe. ‘This young soldier won the Military Medal for 
great bravery. He was wounded by fire from cannon on Decem- 
ber 23, 1941. He did not stop to have his wounds attended to 
but went on with his work of carrying wounded men out of 
battle. This he did under heavy fire. He carried on in this 
way for two days and two nights until the battle was won. My 
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Department has placed £25 in the bank for this brave soldier 
show our appreciation.” The Government had bought 270, 
morgen of land in the Rustenburg district for Native occupatif 
Twenty-four boreholes had been sunk and thirty-six more wy 
to be sunk. He urged the Natives to keep fewer and bet 
cattle. The Minister later visited the Dutch Reformed Cha 
mission hospital, and the Native Trust stock depots where } 
South African Native Trust is conducting important experime 
in stock breeding. : . ey 
* * * *% s& 
Salaries of African Teachers in the Transvaal. | i 
Since our last note on this subject, the Catholic Teachers 
Transvaal African Teachers’ conferences have been honoured| 
a visit from the Minister of Native Affairs. In the course of f 
addresses he touched on the recent demonstrations and | 
African Teachers salaries. Also Mr. Lesolang, President of | 
Transvaal Teachers’ Association, and member of the commissi 
of enquiry, addressed the Johannesburg Joint Council on 
present position with regard to African Teachers’ salaries. 
thanked the Council for their support in the past. In 1942, 
went on to say, there had been certain increases in the forn 
local allowances and good service allowances. In 1943, ni 
salary scales had been promulgated averaging £6 per month 
men, £5 for women. With allowances the position was that 
present new teachers received: Men : £6 basic plus 15/- (1 
allowance) plus £1 5s. (cost of living). Total £8. Wom 
With allowances £7. Unquulified: £2 10s. to a total 1 
allowances of about £4 10s. The highest possible after thiij 
years’ service was {11 15s. Length of service was not tal 
into account in the new scales but all were put on the basic sca} 
Protests to the Government about these new scales had had |) 
effect. It was not only the war which had caused the crisisi 
even before the war salaries were inadequate—but the positil 
had become even more acute, since teachers’ salaries had 1 
risen in proportion to the rising cost of living. Teachers had 
eke out their salaries by other means, legal or illegal, and 1 
children they taught knew this. During 1944 appeals had ba 
made to various authorities without success. Attempts by * 
Executive Committee of the T.A.T.A. and by the Chief - 
spector to pacify teachers failed and strike action was decict 
upon, The Minister of Labour was asked to declare a state 
dispute between the teachers and Provincial authorities, une 
War Measure 145, and demonstrations were postponed pend 
areply. The reply was to the effect that, since primary edu 
tion was in the hands of the Provincial administration, 4 
Minister of Labour could take no action. The Chief Inspecd 
approached the Provincial Administration to appeal to the Nat 
Affairs Department for more money, but as nothing follows 
the teachers decided to demonstrate on Saturday, May 6th. 4] 
the preceding ‘Thursday telegrams were sent to the Secretaryy 
the T.A.T.A., Inspectors and teachers to the effect that t/ 
Provincial Administration has agreed to appoint a Commissij 
of Enquiry, but as arrangements were so far advanced tf 
demonstration was held, as an appeal to the public for suppc¥ 
Most areas of the Transvaal were represented, The three mii 
demands were higher salaries for teachers, more schools :§ 
Africans, more money for school meals. In reply to a questi 
Mr. Lesolang said that the new salary scales proposed by t} 
T.A.T.A, had been based upon an estimated monthly budget 
£18 for a married teacher, the Chief Inspector’s own estima 
being £16 per month. In the Joint Council discussion tf 
general uselessness of commissions, particularly a Provincd 
Commission, was emphasized, since it would take too long, al 
in all probability its recommendations would be ignored. Hoi 
ever, since the Union Education Department was about to ta4 
over Native Education, a Commission to formulate policy coul 
be useful. Some sort of immediate action was required aj 
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il could help by bringing the facts to the notice of the 
c by writing to the Press, and to their M.P.s. The matter 
referred to the Executive of the Joint Council. 
bi * o* * y 
» South African National Sunday 
ool Association. 
his Association has now moved to a new address : 5 Grace 
et, Port Elizabeth. The circular intimating this change 
“ Our new premises will give us facilities for extending our 
< and we are planning for developmentin the Bantu Section.’ 
fifth National Bantu Sunday School Convention is planned 
Bloemfontein in December. National Sunday School Day 
be observed on Sunday, August 27th, while Bantu Scripture 
ninations will take place on Sunday, September 10th. Fur- 
information regarding any of these events can be obtained 
the General Secretary, Mr. John G. Birch, P.O. Box 17, 
Elizabeth. Our good wishes follow the Association to its 
home from where we trust its good work on behalf of the 
dren of all races in South Africa will radiate with even greater 
ur than in the past. 
* * * * 
ional Sunday School Day. 
earnest appeal is made to all Ministers, Superintendents, 
ers and Teachers of Sunday Schools everywhere to join in 
nation-wide observance of National Sunday School Day. 
ial days are observed in the interests of many institutions, 
none has a more worthy object than the Sunday School 
h, run by voluntary helpers, exists solely for the Christian 
sious training of the young. And in these days such training 
ore needed than ever for the protection of our boys and girls 
st the moral evils of to-day. As a character-forming 
tution the Sunday School is of vital importance not only to 
individual child but to the Church and the Nation. It lays 
oundation of Christian character in the men and women of 
orrow while they are reachable and teachable. Literature 
posters can be obtained free of charge from the National 
day School Association, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 
* * * * 


for Orphaned Missions. 
he International Missionary Council has issued a financial 
ment in which is summarised the aid given, to the end of 
, to Missions which owing to the war are deprived of help 
their parent countries. The total amount distributed is 
st 3,000,000 dollars or about £600,000. Sixteen countries 
© contributed to the funds from which Orphaned Missions 
nughout the world have benefited. Truly a great piece of 
‘k. H. P. van Dusen’s book What is the Church Doing ? 
vides the following Foreword to the financial statement : 
om the record of Christian Missions in this War—a record 
; far necessarily incomplete—two impressions stand forth 
1 special vividness. One is the profound, hitherto undis- 
ved unity of Christ’s Churches, Protestant, in a single aware- 
of common responsibility for His mission entrusted to them. 
one who sat through one or more of the great ecumenical 
lerings of this decade—Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras, 
sterdam—could escape the realization that the actuality of 
istian unity among the Protestant and Orthodox bodies was 
yreater than these bodies themselves had realized, infinitely 
ter than an outside world, viewing structural and blatant 
sions, had even suspected. ‘That underlying but essential 
y has now been given expression in ways more significant 
/the coming together in conference of official and self- 
cious spokesmen of the divided parts. It has appeared in an 
where its genuineness and depth cannot be questioned, far 
* convincing than: protestations and declarations. It has 
onstrated itself in the glad surrender and willing assumption 
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of responsibility for long-nurtured and treasured work, in 
common sacrifice and suffering, in a sharing of toil and work and 
tears transcending all barriers of political enmity or traditional 
theological and confessional divergences. Orphaned Missions 
is not only one of the great philanthropic achievements of Chris- 
tian history. It is a tangible, indisputable proof of the measure 


of present unity within the Body of Christ...” 
* * x * 


Dr. Wark retires. 
The Rev. Dr. Wark has retired from the position of General 


Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of South Africa, and it is 
pleasing news that along with Mrs. Wark he intends to make 
Alice the place of his retirement. Almost forty years ago Dr. 
Wark came to South Africa from Northern Ireland. After a 
brief ministry in the Transvaal he was called to the important 
charge of Kimberley in 1908. It was there that his gifts as 
preacher and organiser found abundant scope. Along with the 
late Mr, Philip Salisbury he did the pioneer work in the estab- 
lishment of the Orphanage at Queenstown, now known as the 
Children’s Home. It was during his Kimberley ministry that 
he became Moderator of the General Assembly, an honour which 
was increased by his Alma Mater which gave him the honorary 
degree of D.D. By this time his outstanding abilities were so 
widely known in the Church that he was made Clerk of Assembly 
and, a few years later, General Secretary of the Church. Dr. 
Wark was the first to hold the latter of these positions, and his 
unique success in this office shows how much it has contributed 
to the welfare of the Church. Moderators come and go with 
their year of office, and while their authority and influence are 
much wider than their strictly official position during the sitting 
of the Assembly, the power behind the throne comes from the 

office in St. George’s Street, Cape Town. Besides his well- 

known administrative gifts Dr. Wark has always maintained his 

keen interest in theological scholarship, and it would not be at 

all surprising if in his retirement he should become the author 

of a theological or philosophical work. One thing is certain: 


the evening of his days in Alice will not be spent in idleness. 
* * * * 


Nurses and Midwives : a Glance at the latest 
Pass Lists. 

The results of the South African Medical Council’s examina- 
tions for Trained Nurses and Midwives held last April have just 
been published. Those who pass this examination have their 
names entered in the State Registers of their respective profes- 
sions. Looking through the lists of passes appearing in The 
South African Nursing Journal for July, one can without much - 
difficulty pick out the names of non-Europeans. There are 39 
non-Europeans in the list of trained nurses and 48 in the list of 
midwives. These figures represent 17.7 per cent. of the trained 
nurses and 19.5 per cent. of the midwives in the respective lists. 
As there are four such examinations in the year and the numbers 
of non-European passes are fairly constant, the totals for each 
year must be well above a hundred and possibly nearer two 
hundred in each category. It is a curious fact that while South 
African municipalities are freely employing African nurses to 
attend their own people in the town locations, many of these 
same municipalities cannot bring themselves to believe that it: 
would he safe to allow African bricklayers to build houses in 
their locations for their own people. Is bricklaying so much 
more difficult a profession than skilled nursing ? 

* * * * 
An Outlook Issue wanted. 

We are very anxious to procure a copy of the issue of The 
South African Outlook dated April, 1933. Will anv reader who 
has a spare copy—or one they would give to us— kindly commu-, 
nicate with the Editor. 
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The Status of Native Trade Unions, 

Behind the scenes in industrial fields much good work goes on 

having to do with conditions of work of all classes of employees, 
European and Native. Wage determinations are from time to 
time gazetted each one of which is preceded by negotiations 
between employers, employees and officers of the Department 
of Labour. Frequently disputes go to arbitration. The public 
unfortunately hears little of this necessary work but occasionally 
negotiations break down and if a strike then takes place the dispute 
comes to the notice of the public. One such dispute recently 
came up before a Johannesburg arbitration court and the 
employers did not come out of it too well. The following com- 
ments of the Cape Times are we think helpful and worthy of 
consideration in all industrial circles. ‘‘ We hope that industrial 
employers of Natives have taken serious note of the remarks 
made by Dr. J. H. Botha in a recent arbitration court on the 
Rand. The proceedings of the court arose out of a dispute 
between the Native employers in the Rand coal trade and their 
employees. The employees had sent certain demands, which 
three weeks later had received no reply except from one of the 
employers concerned. The representative of those employers 
who did not reply contended that the demands were couched in 
such dictatorial language that a reply was impossible. Dr. 
Botha said that in his judgment the letter containing the demands 
was perfectly courteous, although the demands themselves might 
have been considered unreasonable. He went on to say that 
there was still too general a belief among employers that because 
Native trade unions were not statutorily recognised, they were 
not entitled to negotiate as unions ; but Native employees were 
recognised by the Department of Labour, and if the Labour 
Department could deal with their unions he thought that 
employers should do the same. There may be some employers 
of Natives who believe that negotiating with Native unions will 
mean opening the door to industrial trouble. This, we believe, 
is taking an extremely shortsighted view. They may believe 
that de facto recognition of Native unions will encourage a class 
of irresponsible agitators ; we believe that non-recognition will 
bring about that undesirable result. Collective bargaining is 
now recognised in all civilised countries for all classes of employees. 
It is not too much to say, indeed, that in civilised countries it is 
regarded as one of the natural rights of man. 'To deny it tothe 
Natives is, therefore, to commit an act of moral injustice—and 
also by keeping the men dissatisfied, to prevent those good 
relations between employer and worker which are necessary for 
the well-being of both.” 


* * * * 


Fort Cox Agricultural School. 

At the annual prizegiving of Fort Cox Native Agricultural 
School the Principal (Mr. A. L. Vanderplank), in the 
course of his report, referred to the loss sustained by the school 
in the death of Mr. G. D. Ross (Acting Vice-Principal), and to 
various staff matters, and proceeded to say that the health of the 
students remained satisfactory. The campaign to become more 
self-supporting by growing more food for man and beast had 
heen successfully continued: never had there been a bigger 
acreage put down to crops in the school’s history. Two new 
silo pits holding over 60 tons were constructed and filled during 
the year. The school now possessed five targe cheaply-con- 
structed silage pits completely filled with health-giving succulent 
food for cattle. “Although the training of the students had 
been maintained at a high level throughout the year, and the 
results of the arable project plots, gardens and livestock, again 
show promising results, we feel that in addition to this agricul- 
tural training we must make every endeavour to improve the 
general knowledge of the students ; and we are at present busy 
improving our library and reading-room with this object in view, 
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Recently the demand for seed from this institution has increas 
and every effort will be made to produce more and better seed f 
the African farmers of this area. We were pleased to hear ak 
the progressive plans of the Department to combat soil erosiq 
Fort Cox will strive to assist in this important work by maki} 
our students and the people more conscious of this evil, and 
training them how to combat soil erosion. We will concent zi 
on the importance of saving our cultivated land, by the planti) 
of grass contours, strip cropping, and contour ploughing. Vj 
commenced with some of the above methods at Fort Cox s 
years ago, and the success of these methods is very obvio\ 
to-day. Nine teachers have successfully concluded the o\ 
year certificate course for school teachers in agriculture. 
course runs concurrently with the second year of the two-ye 
diploma course. We hope that this course will be extended] 
the near future. By training more teachers we have at 
command one of the quickest and easiest ways of disseminatil 
agricultural knowledge into the homes of the people through t 
children.” 


* * * * 


Dr. Paton’s Successor in I.M.C. Secretaryship. 

The following cablegram, signed by Bishop Baker, Chairmh 
of the International Missionary Council, has been received fr 
London :—“ After consultation available members ad interim 
Goodall, India Secretary, London Missionary Society, chos) 
Secretary succeed Paton. I.M.C, Secretary letter follows.” | 


GENEROUS EUROPEANS ! 


CORRESPONDENT living in Northern Transvaal recen: 
wrote us as follows: I wish to bring to your notice, , 

use for the Outlook if you think fit, three facts which contr: 
with the harsh way in which Europeans are sometimes treatii 
the Africans. 

Case No. 7—An African having served twenty years in a fi 
in Johannesburg was granted a pension of 15/- per week sir 
the beginning of January 1943. In April this year I received | 
enquiry from the firm asking me to ascertain if the pension wi 
sufficient, as they were ready to increase it if necessary. Onr} 
exposing the need for help for an immediate purpose, I receiv 
a £5 cheque per return post. 

Case No. 2—A Valdezia man buying a plot on a farm. Hi 
been working as cook for twelve years in the same family. 
received, about Christmas last year, a letter from his mast 
asking what was still due on the plot. As a present, he pi 
£32, the balance due, plus cost of transfer—about £9. Wher} 
thanked him he wrote back that the greatest pleasure in life is: 
make others happy. A very Christian sentiment for a Jed 
(People say Jews give not out of generosity but only for shod 
This gives them the lie.) | 

Case No. 3—concerns also a Jewish firm, although the S.if 
Directors may be Gentiles. A Valdezia young man died afth 
being ten years in the service of the firm. They asked nf 
advice as to how much they should offer the widow as a month} 
pension. After correspondence it was decided that to beg# 
with they would send {2 per month, and that from time to tin 
I should write showing the needs of the growing family. Tl} 
widow is wise enough to put the money aside for educating HH 
children. | 

Conclusion~-All Europeans are not slave drivers with |} 
heart, as the African agitator would make out. On the oth 
hand if these Africans have moved their employers to suf 
generosity they cannot all be either rotten or imbecile as so maid 


Europeans force themselves to believe. 
a * * * 
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URING a short visit to Durban in July it was possible for 
the Secretary of the Christian Council of South Africa to 
ess a variety of meetings on the work of the Council. These 
esses, together with a number of interviews, have awakened 
iderable interest within a province which had not previously 
tified itself closely with the Council and its aims. 

espite a late start, Natal is now coming into line with the 
r provinces in plans for a conference on ‘“‘ The Gospel and 
man’’ at the end of September. Considerable impetus 
given to the formation of study circles by an address to a 
ic meeting, following an interview with the local organising 
mittee. An expression of the view-point of the Indian 
munity has been assured, and several circles are being formed 
ng educated Africans as well as in European Churches. 
I's contribution will be fully inter-racial and interdenomi- 
nal. Dr. E. W. Dyer is the Chairman of the organising 
ittee, and the Secretary is Miss E. F, English, 112 Salisbury 
se, Smith St., Durban, 

r the purpose of hearing of the work and aims of the Chris- 
Council the two ministers’ fraternals of Durban (the Chris- 
Ministers’ Association and the Clerical Society) met in joint 
on. Forty ministers and clergy were present, and the keen 
ussion which followed the address revealed a quickened 
est and a strong conviction of the need for united action by 
Christian forces in grappling with post-war problems. 

ne of the services conducted by the Secretary of the Council 
of special interest, in that two congregations at Bellair 
thodist and Congregational) came together for united 
ship. In more than one centre near Durban the prevalent 
age of man-power in the Christian ministry is being met by 
regular united services, to the great gain of all concerned. 


THE NATAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 

uring the same week the annual meetings of the Natal 
sionary Conference brought together eighty members 
esenting many missions, and a number of interested visitors. 


HE Bechuanaland Protectorate covers an area of something 
like 275,000 square miles. In other words, it is more 
twice the size of Great Britain, Northern Ireland and Eire 
together ; it is bigger than France, or, to bring the compari- 
nearer home, it is equal in area to the Transvaal, the Orange 
te State, Natal, Basutoland, Swaziland and about a quarter of 
Cape Province. On the north and north-west it is bounded 
the Rhodesias, on the east and south by the Transvaal and 
pe Province and on the west by South West Africa. 

[he main Cape Town—Bulawayo railway line runs through 
ifeking (at which the headquarters of the Protectorate Govern- 
nt are situated, actually outside the Protectorate’s borders) 
1 thence up the eastern edge of the Protectorate, and it is the 
y railway inthe Territory. The eastern portion of the country 
ssome fine hill scenery and most of the rest, although it appears 
irst sight to be flat, is in reality undulating and is rich in grass, 
ubs and trees. Even the Kalahari desert is a desert only in 
-sense that surface water is absent over a large part of this vast 
stch of country. It is, however, covered with grass, acacias 
other trees. But throughout the Protectorate, and not only 
he Kalahari, water is the paramount nced, and the inaugura- 
1 of most schemes of development are dependent on the 
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Included among the latter were missionaries from Angola, 
Madagascar, India, Assam and Manchuria. The proceedings 
opened with a thought-provoking address from the African 
President of the Conference, Chief A. J. Luthuli. Speaking on 
the subject, “Christianity among the Africans,” the speaker 
acknowledged the debt of the African people to missionary 
leadership in all questions of spiritual, moral and soctal better- 
ment. Among factors neutralising Christian influence he placed 
the common misconception of the relation between Christianity 
and Western civilisation, which would become more widespread 
if the Church were to remain silent, or if it were to speak with 
divided voice, on crucial issues of race relationships. Either 
there must be built a non-racial Church or the Church must face 
the charge of being allied to secular domination. The challenge 
of Christianity to Africans was dealt with faithfully and with 
deep insight. ; 

The general topic of the Conference was “ Evangelism,” 
The Secretary of the Christian Council was responsible for a 
series of addresses on: What is Evangelism? Does the Modern 
World need the Church? and The Call to Action. In a fourth 
address the question of the relations between the Natal Mission- 
ary Conference and the Christian Council was dealt with. Plans 
were made which will ensure close and effective co-operation. 
During the coming year a Committee will undertake research 
into the present resources and future needs of the mission field 
of Natal, thus helping to complete the Union-wide survey which 
is being made in view of the possibility of the formation after the 
war of wider Regional Councils in Africa. 

‘*THE GOSPEL AND EVERYMAN ”’ CONFERENCES 

It is of interest to note that in all the provinces two thousand 
sets of leaflets for study circles in preparation for the five provin- 
cial conferences have already been distributed. Study circles 
should be organised without delay. In case of any uncertainty 
as to local organisation enquiry should be made at once of the 
Hon. Secretary of the Christian Council, the Rev. E. W. Grant, 
Lovedale, C.P. 


Note on the Five-Year Post-War Development Plans 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate—Part I 


initial exploitation of underground waters which are present in 
most areas of the Protectorate, or on the conservation of surface 
waters, 

From 1885, when the Imperial Government assumed the 
protection of the Territory, right up until 1930, very little was 
done for this poverty-stricken Cinderella of the Colonial Empire, 
lacking as it did negotiable roads, and water, and possessing such 
a small population (it is only about 300,000 to-day) that it did not 
attract attention to itself. It frequently could not balance its 
budget and had to seek a grant-in-aid from the Imperial exche- 
quer. It was dependent for its revenue mainly on the cattle it 
bred, and these died in large numbers every year from poverty 
induced by a low rainfall and the consequent lack of surface 
water, and generally the country was written off as a natural 
preserve for game and bushmen which never gave much trouble. 

With the passing of the Colonial Development Fund Act, 
however, sums of money began to be set aside for the develop- 
ment of the water resources, the extension of medical services, 
the improvement of stock, the construction of better roads, 
pasture experiments, the production of pigs and fowls, etc. The 
Protectorate slowly came to life, commissions were appointed to 
examine various phases of its life and these were followed by 
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fresh activities until, on the outbreak of the war, it was found | 
. European officers of Government and African representa 


that the money spent in the preceding ten years by the Imperial 
Government in grants-in-aid and in free gifts and loans from the 
Colonial Development Fund amounted to nearly £1,000,000. 
During that time very considerable improvements were made ; 


numerous boreholes were sunk, two major dams, each holding 


over 300,000 gallons, were built, a good trunk road was con- 
structed from the southern boundary at Ramathlabama to the 
northern boundary at Ramaquabane, improvements were made 
to certain feeder roads, livestock improvement centres were 
established, three hospitals were constructed and accommoda- 
tion was provided for the European officials so that it was no 
longer necessary, as Sir Alan Pim pointed out, for an officer of the 
Police to live in his mule’s stable and put his mule in his own 
house because the former was more weather-proof. 

If the matter were ever in doubt, Dr. Pole-Evans’ survey of 
the grasses of the Protectorate showed that much of the grazing 
was splendid if only water could be provided for the stock, and 
that the Protectorate had potentialities for development which 
were before apparently unsuspected. 

With the spread of education and the gradual shift from a 


cattle to a money economy the needs of the people changed and ~ 


grew, the country in its undeveloped state could no longer provide 
for these needs and the able-bodied men began to seek work and 
money in the mines and factories and on the farms of the Union. 
This drift has increased until 50°% of the men are now absent 
from the country for long stretches at atime, (9 to 18 months), 
and to-day, the principal exports of the Protectorate are labour 
and cattle—not cattle alone. 

It can be imagined what a serious effect the absence of the men 
from their homes and families is having on the social life of the 
tribes. The Bechuana are an intelligent, industrious, law- 
abiding people, sturdily loyal to the Crown, grateful for what has 
been done for them and eager for further development. 

The development that has so far taken place in the Protecto- 
rate is really only a beginning. In the past all the emphasis has 
been placed on cattle raising, but other forms of development 
must be considered in order to provide a balanced, satisfying life 
for the people. ‘There would seem to be good possibilities for 
the cultivation of crops under irrigation, not only in sufficient 
quantity to make the people self-supporting—at present large 
quantities of maize and maize-meal are annually imported from 
the Union and Southern Rhodesia—but to supply an income by 
the sale of cash crops which should-to-a large extent make un= 
necessary the annual exodus of the young men to neighbouring 
Territories. Minerals offer another but not such an encouraging 
possibility. Investigations which have taken place in the past 
have been restricted and nothing much of value has so far been 
found, and, until minerals are found, the country must be 
regarded primarily as a pastoral and agricultural country. With 
the occurrence of minerals in payable quantities in all the neigh- 
bouring territories it is not impossible that they may in time be 
found also in the Protectorate in suitable quantities to justify 
their exploitation and abolish forever the nightmare of an 
annually unbalanced budget. But even without minerals there 
would seem to be possibilities that this can be done agriculturally 
if only the means are provided. 

The aim, therefore, of all the future planning should be to 
improve the health of the people; to make village life more 
attractive through the employment of qualified Welfate Officers 
who can encourage the establishment of agricultural societies, 
choral societies, football clubs, the development of local arts and 
crafts, etc., etc.; to speed up considerably the development of 
the water resources ; and to improve methods of agriculture and 
animal husbandry. With this aim in view development plans 
covering the first five years after the war have been drawn up, 
and a brief note on each follows. The plans have been prepared 
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-by special committees appointed for the purpose, consisting} 


from all the Tribal areas, assisted in some cases by expe 
borrowed from the Union. ; 
Hips _ EDUCATION | 
Native. The Native population is chiefly concentrated 
large villages, often of a considerable size, which makes it imp 
sible for people to have their cattle always nearby. According 
they are kept out in the veld twenty to forty miles away, or ev 
further, at “‘ cattle posts,” which are in charge normally of t 
older men and boys. The consequence is that the Protectora 
is probably unique in that approximately three-quarters of 
pupils enrolled in the schools are girls. At the end of 1941 
was estimated that there were approximately 51,000 children 
both sexes of school-going age of whom only approximate 
15,000 (or 29%) were attending school. Great difficulties, t 
have always been experienced in procuring suitably qualifi 
teachers ; consequently the numbers employed are inadequé 
and the standard of education throughout the Protectorate 
low. The objective during the first five years is to increase t 
numbers of children attending school to 45°, and to ensure the 
at least three years’ simple schooling, to replace unqualifi 
teachers by qualified and to increase their number so that t 
can adequately cope with the classes they are required to teaq 
The aim is not to exceed fifty children per teacher : to-day it 
often over 100. ; 
In planning for the development of African education in t 
immediate future it has been found that, while certain objectiw 
should be attainable within a period of five years, a programn 
for the training of men and women to take their part in the publi 
services must cover a longer period owing to the limited numb 
of suitable candidates available at the moment and to the leng: 
of the courses of instruction which will be required as a qualil 
cation for the higher posts. Plans for this branch of develo« 
ment accordingly cover a period of ten years. 
The plans, then, include the improvement of facilities f 
Primary education ; the establishment of a new type of school 
the middle school—-of which there are to be ten, to relieve com 
gestion in the elementary schools and to give better instructi« 
in standard V and VI; the establishment of a high school wht. 
at present is non-existent in the Protectorate ; the strengthenis 


increase in the provision for bursaries for higher education | 
institutions in the Union.and Southern Rhodesia. (When the! 
plans were prepared over a year ago it was hoped that facilititt 
for industrial training would be available in the Union, Rhodest 
and elsewhere, but enquiries since made indicate that existir] 
institutions in those countries are likely to be filled with their ov 
Natives, and it now seems necessary to establish a technic# 
school in the Protectorate to meet our own requirements). | 
addition, measures are included to improve both the quality ami 
quantity of the teaching staff by raising the standard and 1 
paying better salaries. ! 

The two teacher-training schools which were established } 
Serowe and Kanye three or four years ago have done excelle 
work and already the provision of the teachers by those school 
has been reflected in the results of the elementary schools in tlt 
Territory. But the rate of output is not yet sufficient and it wi 
be necessary for the next few years to continue obtaining teache | 
from the Union. 1 

Provision has also been made to take education to the bow 
at the cattle posts by means of itinerant teachers who wil 
give regular instruction at groups of cattle-posts situated i 


J 


together. d 
The programme briefly outlined above visualises expenditum 
capital and recurrent, during the first five years, of £186,000. 
So urgent is ‘the question of improving the quality of til 


1ers and their terms of service, and of accelerating the educa- 
of children in the top classes so that they can take a part in 
development of the Protectorate, that approval was given for 
preparation of an immediate application for funds to give 
t to a part of the programme outlined above. As a first 
Iment of the programme it is proposed that four middle 
shall be built, that the salaries of teachers shall be 
ed, that the provision for bursaries shall be increased 
lately and that additional supervisory staff shall be 
ointed. An application to give effect to these proposals has 
1 submitted to the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 
‘it involves capital expenditure of £9,000 and recurrent 
enditure of £15,000 spread over five years. It should be 
ised that the lag in providing competent African person- 
employment in all schemes of development in the Protec- 
ite is due to the lack in the past of the necessary funds for 
cational expansion, since the Education Department is the 
department of Government which was not helped by the 
onial Development Fund. 

turopean. ‘he total European population of the Protectorate 
about 2,000. Education is at present provided at small 
nary schools at most of the bigger centres, and bursaries are 
mted for secondary education in the Union and Southern 
odesia. In the valuable and comprehensive report prepared 
1939 Dr. E. G. Malherbe, then Director of the National 
reau of Education and Social Research for the Union of South 
ica, recommended that two school-farms should be established, 
one of which the older children could be sent for further 


How the Seeds of Poverty 


i URING the last quarter of the nineteenth century it became 
evident that White South African society, originally a 
spicuously homogeneous body, had developed within itself 
ming inequalities. In 1892 John X. Merriman, the then 
nister of Agriculture in the Cape Government, drew attention 
the large number of destitute Europeans, especially in the 
stern part of the province. Soon afterwards the Dutch 
nurch called a conference to deal with the appalling poverty pre- 
dling within its community. The degree of economic deteriora- 
m found in many of these people was at the time already so 
lofound that, sociologically, they had approached a condition 
ingerously near to that found only among the Natives. During 
fe four decades since then, a considerable number of publica- 
ns have been made available on what has come to be known as 
e “Poor White Problem” in South Africa. The most 
ithoritative collection of data on this question is contained in 
fe Carnegie report on “The Poor White Problem in South 
frica,’ a standard work of five_volumes published in Stellen- 
ysch in 1932. In most of the writings dealing with the process 
* physical and social degredation of a certain section of the 
mmmunity or population, the historical aspect of the problem 
as been disregarded or has received a rather academic treatment. 
ew contributors have realised that a solution of the Poor White 
uestion would have to be based upon an exact analysis of the 
tors responsible for its existence. 
From the early beginnings of European settlement in South 
frica, in the distant districts of the Cape Colony and the Re- 
ublics, there were groups of men who used the land without 
eking to own it. For many years this policy was consistent 
ith an orderly and happv life. Land seemed inexhaustible 
ke the air around us and the waters of the sea. These people 
ever felt the urge to settle down. They followed the grass and 
1e seasons, they fled before drought and cold. They took things 
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education. It is proposed, therefore, that one boarding school 
shall be established at Lobatsi for children between the ages of 
thirteen and fifteen, and that the other, a more junior school, 
shall be established in the remote area of Ghanzi for the children 
living on scattered farms, many of whom at present do not receive 
education. 


WATER 


At the outbreak of war the unexpended part of the funds given 
by the Colonial Development Fund for water development was 
relinquished and water development came more or less to a 
standstill, but a small party, consisting of the Surveyor, one 
Drilling Superintendent and the maintenance staff was retained 
and continued to be financed from Colonial Development Funds. 
In 1942, however, an application was submitted to the Com- 
mittee of the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund for a 
team consisting of a senior Geologist and two Engineers, as well 
as the Surveyor and Drilling Superintendent mentioned above, 
and other subsidiary staff, in order, over a period of three years, 
to carry out a comprehensive survey of the water resources of the 
Protectorate and to make recommendations regarding the 
development of underground waters, and the conservation, 
diversion and use of surface and storm water. 

A grant of £23,000 for this purpose has been approved and 
operations have started, Many of the development plans which 
are visualised will be affected by the recommendations made by 
this water survey team. 


(To be concluded). 


were Sown in South Africa 
Man gisa 


easy, tolerating limp and self-indulgent thought on social and 
economic questions. ‘The unique circumstances of their period 
made it possible for them to live without developing the habit of 
regular work. In such an attitude of mind they drifted care- 
lessly towards a time which was bound to come, but which they 
did not foresee. When the time arrived, their families had 
become large, but land was scarce, and it was no longer easy to: 
drive off Kafirs to obtain new farms for the White man. In 
1843, the British administration of Natal finally segregated the 
Native areas of Zululand from further encroachment of White 
settlers. In 1869 Basutoland was annexed and in 1885 the 
Republics were compelled to accept the boundaries of Bechuana- 
land as laid down in the Protectorate Act. Thus the multitude 
of unsettled poor Europeans drifted into an increasingly hope- 
less position. So the drama which has reached its climax in our 
day was enacted. Under the circumstances, it was almost 
unavoidable that the limited areas available for the crude agricul- 
tural cultivation of that time should be exploited ruthlessly, a 
process of degeneration was initiated, tragically similar in the 
White as well as in the Native regions. Lack of planning, of 
knowledge, of discipline and of foresight had been similarly 
responsible for devastation of large stretches in China, Alberta, 
Canada, American Kansas and the South-eastern provinces of 
Australia, But South Africa had turned out to be more vulner- 
able than any other land to an unscientific exploitation of its 
agricultural resources, and the devastation which it suffered 
was therefore greater. Cattle grew poorer from year to year. 
Malnutrition, due to scarcity of fresh vegetables and of protein, 
of fruit and of dairy products appeared. The fine physique of 
the early settler was no longer apparent in their children and 
grand-children. Mental apathy which modern research has 
revealed to be associated with dietary deficiencies, became 
widespread if not characteristic of the poor sections of the popu- 
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lation. Unhygienic living, inseparably combined with bad 
housing conditions developed. This unfortunate situation was 
aggravated as the result of a peculiar principle to which nature 
firmly adheres : the fecundity of the poor not only remains un- 
impaired but appears to receive a special stimulus. This in 
short is the early history of the poor Whites and incidentally also 
of the poor Blacks. South Africa, had to face the existence of a 
large section of the people, living and dying in abject poverty, 
possessing neither initiative nor responsibility, at the same time 
these people refused to perform manual labour which, most 
unfortunately, has for ages been considered in South Africa as 
inconsistent with the “dignity” of the White man. Thus the 
Poor White was slightly helped by the development of cities and 
by the increasing industrialisation of South Africa during the 
last fifty years. He came to the town, physically and mentally 
unable to do qualified work, but also unwilling and often even 
incapable to do unskilled labour which the Black men performed 
for an incredibly paltry and low wage. 

The American Geographical Society has recently published 
the results of an admirable survey of Europeans in tropical 
countries. It was found that only the descendants of those 
settlers who consistently performed manual labour, who ploughed 
their lands, drained their farms and built their homes have 
been able to survive. On the other hand those who have 
assumed the attitude of the Herrenfolk, forcing the Natives to 
work as their slaves, deteriorated within two or three generations. 
It seems as if a far-seeing principle of justice is at work, avenging 
on the children and children’s children the misdeeds and sins of 
omission of the fathers. All these historical as wel! as sociolo- 
gical studies have distinct bearings upon the Poor White 
problem in South Africa. We know the array of environmental 
influences which has reduced the poor unfortunate people under 
review to their present helpless state. Are they, so we asked 
ourselves, without hope? Are they condemned to continue in 
their miserable existence midway between life and death, like 
the sinners in Dante’s Inferno ? 

At this stage we have to give consideration to certain biological 
facts which research has revealed during the ninety years follow- 
ing ,the publication of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Spectes. 
The first;commandment of the science of heredity says: ‘‘ De- 
terioration of the individual if caused by environmental short- 
comings is not perpetrated in the victims’ offspring. Only if the 
new generation is subjected to thesame unfavourable living 
conditions which were responsible for its parents’ decay, will it 
also be rendered weak and wretched. But its capacity to,carry 


A Scholar’s Odyssey 


GONE fifty-five years ago Dr. Robertson Nicoll, the famous 

editor of The British Weekly, walked over Hampstead 
Heath with a young girl of twenty-three.% Behind them came 
Mrs. Nicoll and the girl’s fiance. 3 Nicoll said to his companion, 
““T wonder if you realise what a great responsibility you have 
undertaken.”? When the young woman looked her question he 
went on, “‘ You are marrying one of the great men of our time. 
He is young yet and has written only one book. But I have 
watched him and heard him preach." He will go far if you help 
him and do not hinder him. , He has gifts beyond the ordinary, 
vision, and the power to express it, and a personality that is made 
to influence men and,women of all kinds. Are you prepared to 
help him—to be willing to share him with others, and not keep 
him selfishly to yourself?” x ¢ 

“ Do you think I won’t be able to help him ?” she asked. 

‘“«T am not saying that,’ Nicoll answered. “ I think from the 
short time I have seen you that you will, but I want you to realise 


how much lies in your hands. 
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the seeds from which a better generation may one day grow, wi 
remain unimpaired.” Thus they are potentially able to produj 
a new generation as good and possibly even better than tha 
early fore-fathers or fore-bears—provided we give them | 
favourable environment. This, then, is our thesis. 
convinced that the poor European as well as the poor now 
European can be developed to a level undreamt of by the gr 
majority of people in the Union. This is our South Af 
faith, a faith rooted in the firm ground of scientific knowledg\ 
It is the same kind of faith which gives men like General Smut 
and Dr. A. J. van der Bijl the strength to lead this count 
through the unparalleled crisis being experienced during thes 
fateful days. + | 

The considerations embodied in this article are being mad 
practical in some parts of South Africa. We are at the ear 
stages of rehabilitative work which, in days to come, will chang 
the country profoundly. One is prepared to make a prophecy 
South Africa’s population, European as well as non-European 
will soon be awakened from its slumber. Education, medies 


: 


care, nutrition, physical exercises, planned occupational traini 

and last but not least intelligent provision for the people¥ 
economic security are bound to lead the way into a happy futur 
The Departments of Defence and Social Welfare, in collabore 
tion with the South African Institute of Medical Research any 
the Witwatersrand Technical College, have laid the scientifil 
basis for the extensive rehabilitation schemes which, after thi 
war, will become permanent national institutions. When th 
war has been won, as J assume I am expressing the wishes 0 
feelings of the majority of the South African nation, this countr: 
will find itself in a position similar to that of the United State: 
after the Civil War, or of Russia in the years following th 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk : the country will have to be placed on | 
basis of permanent economic and social security. The huge 
hitherto undeveloped and unused potential of South Africa’: 
manpower will be rendered fit to take its part in the national 
battle of production. General Smuts and Dr. van der Bijl wili 
lead South Africa into an age of unparalleled industrial expansioni 
Those of us who have made a study of the applied aspects o% 
medicine, of education and of physical fitness are keenly con- 
scious of the huge responsibility which has been placed upon 
our shoulders. By applying all the available scientific know4 
ledge of our time, it is for us to make South Africa’s men anc 
women fit for efficient work in the fields and in the factories : tc 
enable them to contribute their share to the general wealth of tha 
nation. 


@ Long years have passed. ‘That young scholar became in tima 

the Right Rev. Sir George Adam Smith, D.D., D.Litt., LL.D... 

etc., etc., Principal of Aberdeen University in Scotland. The| 

girl who walked on Hampstead Heath was his companion fon 

over fifty years, and now that he has gone (he died on 3rd March,) 

ee me has written a memoir of her husband that is no ordinary) 
ook, 

George Adam Smith was born in Calcutta where his father 
was Principal of a college for Eurasian boys and later Editor of 
The Calcutta Review and The Friend of India. Still later hel 
became the Secretary of the Foreign Mission of the Free Churchl 
of Scotland, with headquarters in Edinburgh. Young George| 
obtained his education in Edinburgh at the High School, the 
University, and New College, the theological hall which is world 
famous. He took his Arts degree at eighteen. At the divinity} 
hall he came under the influence of Professor A. B. Davidson, 


*George Adam Smith, a Personal Memoir and Family Chronicle by} 
Lilian Adam Smith. Hodder and Stoughton, 8/6d,. ae 


» the study of Hebrew and the Old Testament one of special 
nation. ‘To this same study George Adam Smith devoted 
self, studying not only in Scotland but in Germany and 
ot and Palestine. 
hile laying the foundations of the finest scholarship he did 
lose the human touch. In Edinburgh he engaged in mission 
< in some of the poorest parts of the city. Once in later 
Ws when he and his wife were passing along the High Street 

found her husband lift his hat and stand still at the entrance 
e of the narrow closes. She asked him why and he replied, 
always lift my hat when I pass Stevenlaw’s Close. It’s there 
d my first mission work and met some of the poorest but the 
rest people I have known, and learned more from them than 
y could have learned from me.” 
the closing decades of last century Scotland was stirred by 
trials for heresy of Professor Robertson Smith, one of the 
t brilliant scholars Scotland ever produced. Finally Robert- 

Smith was suspended from his theological chair in Aberdeen, 
while suspended George Adam Smith was appointed his 
stitute. The newly-appointed substitute—he was only 
nty-three—called upon the suspended professor to seek his 
ice as to the conduct of the classes. The fiery little man 
ed not too well pleased to see him, which was scarcely 
prising. “‘ What would you do,” he demanded fiercely, “ if 
ould refuse to obtemper the decision of the Assembly and 
st on taking the class myself?” ‘“‘ Then,” said George 
am, “I would be proud to go and sit among your students.” 
er that they became good friends, which also is not surprising. 


na short time George Adam Smith was settled as minister 
Queen’s Cross Church, in the west end of Aberdeen, begin- 
g there a ministry that is remembered with gratitude and 
iration to this day. His wife tells us that it has been claimed 
t the greatest work he did was to reconcile the outlook of an 
anced scientific scholar with the spirit of devout reverence. 
herto the two positions had appeared to be incompatible. 
showed that the critical open-minded study of the Bible, 
tead of detracting from its authority and value, only confirmed 
“His eloquence, his religious passion, the vivacity and 
ectious enthusiasm of his manner, his unflinching application 
great ethical principles, his searching appeals to the conscience 
ade him a great force in the pulpit.” Soon indeed he had a 
Ingregation of some of the most thoughtful men and women in 
e city. 

A course of sermons on the Prophet Isaiah made a great 
ipression, Dr. Robertson Nicoll who heard them asked the 
ung minister to contribute a book on the subject to the 
cpositor’s Bible Series which he was editing. The volume, 
iblished in 1888, made George Adam Smith famous. It 
Basins a religious classic to this day. About a year after its 
iblication the girl who became his wife was sitting at dinner in 
Switzerland hotel when a famous Congregationalist minister 
id to her, “‘ Do you see those two men coming in? .... The 
{| man is Tossw ill, a master at Harrow, and the other is Isaiah 
nith.” When she came to know the latter a little better she 
ked him, “Is your name really Isaiah?’ and was rather 
lieved to find it was not. 

From the time of the publication of his first book on Isaiah 
eorge Adam Smith’s life was a triumphal progress, A few 
ars after the book appeared he was appointed to the Chair of 
ebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College 
lasgow. From the first “ he went through the College like a 
me of fire.’ And not only in the studies of his students was 
s vital energy felt, but also in social questions and practical 
otk, for which the great city offered manifold scope and oppor- 
nity. 
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Soon he was working at The Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, a large book which was hailed as a great contribution to 
the knowledge of Palestine, which sold in the author’s lifetime 
over 35,000 copies, and which helped Lord Allenby and his men 
to effect the conquest of Palestine in the war of 1914—1918. 
Book after book followed, all establishing Smith’s reputation for 
scholarship and humanity: The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 
Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament and The Life 
of Henry Drummond and so on. 

He travelled much, in Palestine, in the United States and in 
India. And he lectured all over Scotland and England, being 
welcomed by men of all the Churches. 

In 1909 he was offered the Principalship of the University of 
Aberdeen. It was a position that demanded qualities varied 
and strenuous. It required a scholar with an outlook far beyond 
his own range of subjects ; a business man with a close grasp of 
detail, an organiser with shrewdness and foresight, and an 
administrator to take and distribute responsibility, to cope with 
difficulties, and to create an atmosphere of trust and friendliness 
in which unnecessary friction might be avoided. He proved 
equal to the demands. As we see him move among the distin- 
guished people and take his place in the distinguished gatherings 
that marked the years we endorse the verdict of one of his 
students, “‘ He might ha’ been aking.” But it was aking with 
the common touch. He loved still to preach and he had a great 
opportunity : not the crowded congregations of the big churches, 
but the intimate touch with students and staff in the old, quiet 
Chapel. After he was gone a Highland student wrote: “TI 
wonder if he could have had any idea how the beauty of his voice 
and the kindness of his words, on every first Sunday of a new 
session, banished the wild ache of home-sickness from the hearts 
of country students.” 

The years brought their sorrows. In the first world-war two 
of his sons gave up their lives. He felt the weight of this and 
other griefs. But he went about his tasks undaunted. In 1918 
from end to end of the American continent he went speaking on 
such themes as “ The Moral Aims of the Allies.”’ And the war 
gave him a fresh understanding of one of his favourite Old 
Testament figures. One of his greatest books, Jeremiah, The 
Book, The Man, and the Prophet, appeared in the post-war years. 
He opened it with the declaration, “‘ The Great War has invested 
the experience of Jeremiah with a fresh and poignant relevance 
to our own problems and duties. Like ourselves he lived 
through the clash not only of empires but of opposite ethical 
ideals, through the struggles and panics of small people, through 
long and terrible fighting...... Passionate for peace, he was called 
to proclaim the inevitableness of war.’ He speaks of Jeremiah 

* this projectile of a man fired upon a hostile world, with a 
ee not his own”; his soul torn by doubts, shrinking from 
suffering, yet meeting it with undaunted courage, rebuking the 
sins of the nation, yet proclaiming God’s care for each individual ; 
his spiritual loneliness, yet his passionate identification of himself 
with the sorrows of his sinful people ; his pathetic life and his 
tragic death ; and he makes one feel that Jeremiah was the likest 
to Christ of all the prophets. It is no wonder that John Mase- 
field said of this volume, ‘‘ Your book is full of poetry.” 


This combination of Biblical scholarship and human interest 
marked him to the last. 

In 1935 he retired from his great office and went to live at 
Balerno near the Pentland Hills. It was like him to adopt for 
his new house the name of the Morayshire farm from which his 
father’s people had come—* Sweethillocks”’. Here he made 
friends in the village shops and chatted with the housewives he 
met or the children coming from school. He was too tired to 
gather himself together for literary work. But to the end he 
never lost the humility and sweetness of his nature ; there was no 
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envy or self-esteem in it, only a great affection and reverence for 
all that was good in life—and he saw so much that was good. 
His strength failed, and his memory ; his kindness of heart never 
did. And to him in this frame the end came. 

In the days of his strength he had written the words, with 
which we may leave him: 


The Liquor Problem 


S° much has been said and written in recent weeks oa the 
liquor problem that in setiing out to devote a page to it 
the question immediately arises as to what to leave out. My 
first note will be the following written by our Editor for another 
page. 
DRINK AND CRIME 

The Johannesburg Branch of the Social Services Association 
of South Africa has recently published alarming figures showing 
the connection between Drink and Crime. During 1943 in 
Johannesburg alone no fewer than 1552 Europeans were con- 
victed of drunkenness of which a large proportion were women. 
No fewer than 4,376 Europeans and 54,804 Africans were con- 
victed of various crimes, including drunkenness, culpable hom- 
cide and murder, and a very large percentage of these crimes was 
due to indulgence in liquor. It is contended that the facts 
disclosed are indicative of the state of affairs not only in Johannes- 
burg, but in all the main cities and larger towns of the Union. 
The Association gives some most pitiable instances of young 
lads and girls and of soldiers and soldiers’ wives who have fallen 
victims to intemperate habits. The Secretary for Justice is 
quoted as saying a few years ago that seventy-five per cent. of 
crimes committed could be attributed to the abuse of liquor. 
In April last Field Marshal Smuts appealed to the nation and 
said that the undue consumption of alcoholic liquor by military 
and naval personnel was causing considerable concern and tend- 
ing seriously to impair efficiency. In more recent days Senator 
Welsh and others have drawn attention to this blot on our 
nation’s life. We trust that the general public will awake to the 
seriousness of the situation and individually and collectively 
enforce measures for greater sobriety. 

THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 

This excellent Magazine, which is printed in English, Xhosa, 
Sotho and Zulu, and circulates largely amongst Native teachers 
and ministers, contains in its May issue a four-thousand word 
contribution on Alcohol]. We cannot too strongly recommend 
a perusal! of this truly informative contribution to anyone con- 
cerned with liquor problems. 

UMTATA 

A ding-dong debate has for some time past being going on in 
the columns of the Territorial News over the relative merits of 
beer halls, home brewing and abstinence. Councillor J. A. 
Potgieter is a strong advocate for setting up a beer hall in Umtata 
but he is not having things al! his own way, for many Natives are 
strongly opposed to the suggestion and they have said so and 
given good reasons why. Other correspondents who live in 
centres where beer halls have been established have also joined 
in. These mostly claim that the beer halls have had no good 
effects on illicit brewing but have introduced new-evils which 
now cry out for remedy. 

To the protagonists of the Umtata struggle we recommend 
the Health Magazine. It contains information some stand in 
need of. For instance Cr. Potgieter writes as follows in the 
Territorial News : 

‘7 have read with great interest the views of Mr. J. S. 
about beer brewing, and am indeed very pleased to note that he 
is against kafir beer brewing of any kind, and I highly respect 
his view. ‘There are a few points, however, on which I feel I 
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‘““O God, Who flood’st our lonelier days 
With all the sunshine of the past, 

If in these narrow straits of Time 
The glory be so full and vast, 

What shall we find when by Thy hand 
We break to Open Sea at last!” 
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must comment. He mentions that the Transkei kafir beer co 
tains only twenty per cent of alcohol and eighty per cent fo 
I think he is very much mistaken for if this was the case o 
would never see a drunken Native, unless he swallows bucket? 
ful to make him drunk. I think it is just the opposite, name; 
twenty per cent food and eighty per cent alcohol. My reasq 
for saying this, is that I have seen too many drunken Natiy 
during the course of my travelling through the Transkei,” 
The Health Magazine, which can be taken as authorative, tek 
us that ‘ Alcohol is that thing in beer, in wine and spirits th 
makes people drunk. In beer there is a little, on an averagi 
about four parts in one hundred ; in wine there is more, on a 
average about fourteen parts in one hundred ; in spirits there } 
much, on an average about forty per cent.” 
Two pints of the eighty per cent beer which Cr. Potgieter he 
in mind would probably kill a man within a few hours. Eve 
Mr. Mlonzi’s kind of mixture would be a very dangerous drin 
and if drunk in quantities would quickly send the drinker to h/ 
rave. 
; A point we would put forward is that Umtata being the capita 
of the Transkeian Native Territories should be the last place t 
foist a beerhall on the Native people in face of Native opinio 
But the struggle over this proposed beerhall will not have bee 
wasted energy if all parties come to admit the need for greate 
temperance and if they should get together to plan to bring thi 
about. We throw out the suggestion to these well-meanin1 
people. 


THE WINE PRODUCERS 
Mr. W. H. Kohler, chairman of a Wine Producers Co-operaij 
tive Co., in an address recently at Paarl, put forward a proposa\ 
that the Government allow the selling of light wines to Natives 
As his speech was printed in the news columns of the Cape Time 
and also appeared in the form of an advertisement in that pape! 
(and probably in others) it is possible that his organisation (the 
K.W.V.) means business. If so we can assure them that ther} 
will run into real opposition. If owing to lack of space we arul 
not printing Mr. Kohler’s arguments and suggestions, we aral 
also holding back our observations thereon. 
THE TEMPERANCE ALLIANCE . 
The Secretary of the Alliance (Mr. H. R. Cocking) was now 
slow to take up the challenge thrown down by the Chairman 0%) 
the K.W.V. The following is a letter he sent to the Editor otf 
the Outlook a few days after the K.W.V. meeting. ' 
Sir,—In view of the Press publicity being given to statements! 
made by the Chairman at the recent annual general meeting of 
the K.W.V., it will be appreciated if you will kindly permit thal 
S.A. Temperance Alliance to make the following brief comments. 
1, The contention that restrictions do not restrict is unten-j 
able. From Sinai onwards restriction has been a fundamental} 
principle in all law and order. Liquor restrictions in Great! 
Britain during the 1914-1918 War effected an amazing improve+ 
ment in the sobriety of the British people. Our Minister of) 
Justice has stated that the imposition of additional restrictions i 
the Cape Division as from the beginning of this year produehal 
beneficial results. Meee fi 
2. The suggestion to: foist light wines on out 8,000,000) 
Natives is the renewal of an effort made in 1932. On thati 
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sion all sections of the community—Churches, industrialists, 
‘mercial interests, legislators, and a very large and influential 
on of the general public—manifested such strong opposition 
she proposal that Minister Pirow ignominiously abandoned 
project. On this occasion even stronger opposition will be 
ncoming. 
he suggestion that Natives under prohibition are as prone to 
ikenness as the Coloureds without prohibition is refuted by 
fact that pro rata to the population drunkenness convictions 
Soloureds in the Cape Peninsula in 1943 were double those 
Natives. This week we have received a letter from the 
ernment Secretary of the Bechuanaland Protectorate which 
es regarding Khama’s country, where total prohibition for 
ives has operated for half a century, that “‘ certainly it is true 
-in this area crimes committed under the influence of alcohol 
few and far between.” 
. The Chairman suggests that we “take for our guidance 
example of the European wine-making countries.” The 
sic story of the destroying influence of “light wine” upon 
nce is told in the April issue of the Tribune, a limited number 
ree copies of which are available on application. 2 ag 
Contributory factors to the present state of affairs are 


ois.My Neighbour? The Story of a Mission Hospital in 
south Africa, by R. D. Aitken, D.Sc. (South Africa), 
.D., Ch.B.(Edin.), Medical Superintendent, Donald Fraser 
ospital, Sibasa, Northern Transvaal. (The Iovedale Press. 


/6.) 
This is a simple and modest account of what is in actual facts 
at romance. Dr. and Mrs. Aitken are both South Africans 
i both distinguished University graduates. Before he took 
the study of medicine, Dr. Aitken was a University lecturer. 
. Aitken holds the Ph.D. degree of Edinburgh. 
eaving other prospects behind and practically turning their 
ks upon civilization, these two young people went to the most 
ote corner of the Union, the corner between the Limpopo 
i the Game Reserve, and there established a hospital. The 
rion is within the tropics and malaria-ridden. When the war 
oke out Dr. Aitken would have joined up, but the Government 
its foot down and made him stay where he was. He was the 
y doctor in the Sibasa district with its population of 153,000, 
d he was district surgeon as well as medical missionary. 
In seventy-three vivid pages Dr. Aitken paints a true picture 
the work of a medical missionary and of the condition of a 
imitive African people, as seen through the eyes of a medical 
ssionary. The book is perfectly frank. The writer tells us 
iat he saw and what he did in many difficult situations. He 
scribes the building and equipping of a mission hospital, 
hout at first the help of contractors and at an amazingly small 
st. That hospital has now fifty-beds and is in need of further 
largement. In a society in which the prejudices of the people 
d greatly hindered the efforts of missionaries to educate their 
‘ls, Dr. Aitken was able to obtain a few with sufficient educa- 
m to allow of their being trained as nurses, some of them being 
er placed in charge of outlying dispensaries at suitable centres 
1ere they were regularly visited by the doctor. In all these 
atters the happiest relationships have been maintained with 
€ missionaries of other churches at work in the huge Sibasa 
ea. 
The medical needs of the people and the weaknesses of their 
cial system are sympathetically analysed, and in the light of the 
owledge gained by an experience of eleven years’ work among 
em, practical proposals are put forward for a complete health 


‘vice for the district. We are still awaiting the Report of the _ 
a 
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numerous and varied. There is good reason to anticipate, how- 
ever, that measures now’ being* introduced, resolute tackling of 
the shebeening evil, the’ restoration of normal conditions after 
the war, amendments to the Liquor Act based on recommenda- 
tions by the Commission of Enquiry recently appointed, and the 
eradication or severe restriction of the Tot System—the root 
cause of the iniquitous state of affairs which has made the Western 
Province a reproach to South Africa—will serve to effect a con- 
siderable improvement in the comparatively near future. 


SUMMING UP—BRIEFLY 


We have amongst us advocates of beer halls, wine parlours 
and home brewing, but the only Native and Coloured families 
we know that can be said to be making progress are those who 
have accepted the discipline of abstinence. Education, sensible 
propaganda, wisely applied restrictions, plus better housing and 
recreational! facilities, would steadily add to the already consider- 
able number of sober and self-respecting non-Europeans. Their 
increase is the only worthwhile objective. And let us give 
thanks for the splendid example these are maintaining in these 
difficult times. 

TAA. 


New Books 


National Health Services Commission, to which the Govern- 
ment and the public of South Africa will have to give the most 
serious attention. At this critical time, when plans on a nation- 
wide scale for securing the future health of the people are in the 
making, the publication of an authoritative study of the medical 
requirements of a large and populous reserve by so able and 
scientifically scrupulous an observer as Dr. Aitken is most 
opportune. 

The illustrations are well chosen : they give admirable support 


to the text. 
N.M. 


* * *& 


Literacy, Laubach and the Missionary Society (Lutter- 

worth Press, 1/-). 

This booklet aims at emphasising the importance of literacy 
and literature in the new era opening for the world. Quite 
rightly it stresses that there must be a re-casting of plans and a 
re-distribution of missionary forces. ‘‘ This means, in a word, 
the allocation of men and women, of financial support and of 
equipment, to the work of authorship, translation, book-produc- 
tion and distribution, not as part-time service side by side with 
evangelistic, medical, and educational duties, but as a new service 
in its own right.” This is well said and needs constant repeti- 


* 


tion, until it sinks into the hearts of those responsible for mission- 


ary policy. 

The stress put on the problem of adult illiteracy is also com- 
More than half the book is devoted to this question 
and to the admirable work done in this field by Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach, who, following his success among the Moros in the 
Philippine Islands, has been the helper of many in various parts 
The concise accounts of the Laubach methods 
and their application in one or two territories will be read with 
interest by not a few and be an incentive to experiment. 

So excellent are the main theses of this book that we wonder at 
some of the arguments used to support them: ‘There is more 
than a touch of the out-of-date patronizing of pioneer missiona- 
ries: ‘‘ One or two have undertaken the enthralling business of 
language study. Mistakes have been made, it is true. The 
little hymn book, at first, was just a vernacularization of the 
compiler’s home-land, done oblivious to the fact that in this new 
country all that makes for music had entirely different shape and 
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rhythms. ‘That had to be undone, of course, eventually, daca 
The temptation was to introduce the Bible or parts of it into the 
school as a general reading-book. Nota good plan—the Bible 


should from the very beginning have a place of its own and should 


be kept for special study.’ It has been our lot to study large 
masses of literature dealing with the work of missionary pioneers 
in at least one part—Southern Africa—and in face of their self- 
sacrifice, their amazing rightness of method, and their far-ranging 
vision, to us at least an attitude of patronage has become impos- 
sible. In order to speed the movements of our time we do not 
need to cast stones at the pioneers. 

We are surprised too that so good a cause as Dr. Laubach’s is 
sought to be buttressed by the exaggeration: ‘‘In Asia and 
Africa, next to none of the simple reading matter these people 
need has yet been written for Christ or for better living...... 
Everybody is flooding that unthinkably vast multitude with 
reading—everybody excepting the Church.” In Africa these 
things are simply not true. 

As we have indicated, this little book raises an issue of first- 
rate importance for the missionary forces of the world. The new 
day must see the whole question of literature given a new import- 
ance. The place of the evangelistic missionary has long been 
recognised ; so also the medical and the educational worker. 
But the “‘ arm” of literature must be immensely strengthened. 
The forces on this side must be immeasurably augmented. This 
book suggests that with the existence of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge and the United Society for Christian 
Literature the future in China and India may be faced with 
equanimity. ‘‘ With the two British Literature Societies in 
being and ready, the Missionary Church in large areas is deli- 
vered from the need to finance and staff certain sections of the 
organization required to cope with the coming mass adult literacy. 
The expert side of printing and publishing need not in, say, 
India, burden their budgets or deplete their manpower greatly.” 
It is admitted, however, that in Africa the position is different. 
‘Elsewhere the immediate deployment of our Christian force 
must be a matter for joint staff work with the Missionary Boards, 
the National Christian Councils and the Literature Societies. 
Authorship, foreign and indigenous ; translation and editorial 
work ; book-production and the work of the artist ; linguistic 
study and phonetics; area literature committee organization ; 
printing and binding ; distribution, colportage and depots ; all 
have to be deployed ; all need personnel ; all need finance. There 
will be in these other lands—Africa especially—a new burden on 
Societies’ budgets. There zill be an unavoidable ‘ depletion ’ 
in existing man-power, as the linguists are withdrawn from 
evangelistic, medical or educational posts to be embodied in the 
new corps.” 

Not a few will welcome this declaration that in Africa the 
Literature Societies will work in consultation with the forces in 
the field. We have seen efforts made without such consultation 
and they have not been impressive. It is our definite view that 
more and more the strategic centre for the production and dis- 
tribution of literature for Africa must be found in Africa itself, 
It is in Africa that plans will be formulated and carried into effect. 
In Africa the authors will be found and the editorial and transla- 
tion work done. In Africa the book-production with all it means 

in determining format and matters of illustration will be under- 
taken. In Africa the printing and binding willbe done, for 
Africans by Africans. The African will have his prominent 
part in linguistic study and phonetics. Area literature com- 
mittees will not be committees of Europeans only. The big 
questions of distribution will be tackled by those on the spot who 
know the geographical and transportation difficulties, and not by 
committees sitting thousands of miles away. In shoit, London 
or any other European city can no longer be the planning or 
executive centre in this great enterprise. 
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If, as the above quotation seems to indicate, the Liter. 
Societies can fall in with such ideas any help they are wil 
give will be cordially welcomed. If ‘‘ Africa Emergent” 
sense is not in line with their plans, these should be given fu 
thought. Truly a new day has dawned, a day of co-operat 
with Africa, in this particular task, as the dominant partner, 
respectfully suggest that the imperialism of London in this spk 
has passed its heyday. "The new Africa bends to its own tas] 
R.H.W.S 


* * * * 


African Music, by A. M. Jones. (Rhodes-Livingst 

Institute, Livingstone. 2/6.) 

This booklet is a very interesting account of the mu 
practices of a number of tribes in Northern Rhodesia, ach 
limited extent, of Southern Rhodesia. ‘The writer has giv 
great deal of information in small compass. His general cla: 
to the spontaneity of African music and its sincerity are 
doubtedly true ; that it enters closely into the life and fibre 
African people is obvious even to the casual observer. 

The most significant chapter is the one on drumming and| 
comments on rhythm under this heading. The skilled nt 


drummers play a number of different rhythms simultaneo 
and thus get what may be called drumming in parts, four or mn 
together. Simple melodies built up on these rhythms 
easily produce very interesting results in conjunction with 
complicated drumming accompaniment. 3 
To the reviewer it would seem that the Rhodesian Natit 
are not as advanced as the Cape Natives in what we, as Europea 
regard as the refinements of music. Though the Cape Nat 
rhythms are apparently simpler on the whole, tone-quality 
singing, expression and polyphony play a much greater party 
their music. Rhythm is only the skeleton or frame-workl 
music, and though important, it is but one elementary facton 
its make-up. From the general point of view, it would se 
that the South African Native is more advanced in the art’ 
music than the Rhodesian. 
This book is stimulating, and though it has a few of the mr 
faults of great enthusiam, well worth careful reading. 


S.J.N. 


* * * * 


Africa Past and Present, by T.R. Batten. (Oxford Univers 
Press. 92) <2) 
This is an historical survey of Africa and its problems writ 

in simple English which can easily be followed even by the ! 

educated among people whose mother-tongue is not Englil 

At the end a glossary of the less common words is provided 

reference if needed. ‘The book is amply furnished with m4 

that illustrate the extent of some of the successive changes t] 

have taken place in the continent of Africa. 
The writer begins the survey from prehistoric times, trying) 

show how history is influenced by geography. From this 4 

suggests that on account of the isolation of Africa through - 

surrounding seas and the Sahara Desert the greatest part of ‘f 

continent for many centuries was an unknown country. Evel 

that ultimately led to the opening of Africa, such as Islan} 
wars and the Revival of Learning in Europe are clearly tracg 
and so also are the beginning and the development of the sli] 
trade which had far-reaching results affecting the history of J 
land. The era of missionary enterprise and the humanitaria 
outlook which heralded the emancipation of the slaves in Afr§ 
and America and the final abolition of the trade receives fitt 
attention. ‘I’hen follows the narration of the exploration, pavf 
tion and colonisation of Africa with the attendant problem of 1f 
clash of interests between White and Black. | 

Interesting is the survey of the present position as the auth} 
discusses the problems arising from African production 
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2; the racial problems arising from the unequal distribution 
and ; the industrial problems arising from the demands for 
ilised labour standards and the political problems arising from 
2 fear of the European minority to be overwhelmed by the 
ricans who are in the majority. The writer has approached 
Bis delicate situation with understanding and appreciation of 
> underlying difficulties. He has tried to assess with justice 
claims of all the sections of the population, 

After reading what is otherwise an illuminating treatise on 
fica and its problems, one cannot help feeling that the writer 
S attempted a very wide survey within limited space. A 
tailed exposition of some of the determining factors in the 
Story of the land would have helped the reader to appreciate 
ore fully the results that are necessarily described very briefly. 
he writer has however done what he had intended to do admiraby 
namely the giving of a general outline. The book will serve, 
hink, a useful purpose as an introduction to a more intensive 
dy of the history and the problems of the continent of Africa. 
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he Wretchedness and Greatness of the Church : W. A. 
Visser’t Hooft. (S.C.M. Press, London 1944: 88 pp. 2/6). 

So we have this paradox. We live in an age which is at 
ce the age of the anti-churches and the age of the Church. It 
the time of the destruction of the Church, but also of its re- 
ilding.”” These words from his preface explain the title and 
esis of Dr. ’t Hooft’s little book, which is full of good meat. 
Ina brilliant sketch, Dr. ’t Hooft traces the purpose of God’s 
ection, for privilege and evangelical service, of ‘‘ the people of 
od” : the gradual narrowing or concentration of God’s election 
an instrument of world salvation (as Israel refused its vocation) 
pon the Christ, ‘‘ God began his work with humanity at large. 
€ continued it with one single people. . . . Now he operates 
rough a remnant... . There comes the supreme moment when 
€ people of God consists of a single Figure. When Jesus 
hrist climbs towards Golgotha He alone is the people of God.” 
The new people of God is the Church, the organ of the new 
eation in Christ. “It is a colony of the other world in this 
orld. Therefore it must live really like a people,” andthe writer 
emonstrates that this was so clearly recognised by the primitive 
hurch that it was called in derision a ‘“‘tertium genus.” He 
hows its decline from this ideal, as (a) after the conversion of 
Ponstantine ‘‘ the people of God let itself be tamed . . . Rome is 
vhristianised while the Church is Romanised ” (b) after the Re- 
oimation ‘‘ the very idea of the people of God ceases to be an 
ffective truth, Religion becomes a private affair.” So the way 
was paved for the rise of false “‘ peoples of God,” the divine 
State, and its consequent hatred of the Jewish people which is an 
sbiding witness to the divine plan. 

The remaining chapters of the book are devoted to. (a) the 
ebuilding of the Church, (6) the reconstitution of the universal 
Church, (c) the Church’s task im the reconstruction of the world. 
Df each subject the author has much that is important and 
chought-provoking to say. Like so many Protestants of today, 
ae takes the Church infinitely seriously, ‘‘ The Church belongs 
20 the Gospel and far from hiding it actually incarnates it and 
manifests it.” The Church we are to build is God’s building. 
He contrasts the Roman Catholic and Reformers’ teaching con- 
cerning the visible unity of the Church, and issues timely warn- 
ings against the pursuit of unity “ for its own sake”’ or because 
of the present distresses of Christendom. He reminds us that 
the Bible never speaks of the world’s reconstruction, but of its 
re-creation, which will be an act of God in His own time. Recon- 
struction can at any time be only a secondary and provisonal 
task : that does not mean it is unimportant, and Dr. ’t Hooft 
shows the lines on which it may proceed, 
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The writer has unrivalled experience of the ‘‘ confessional 
churches ”’ (the churches ‘“‘ under the Cross”’) in Europe, and 
illustrates his book copiously with accounts of what is actually 
being done in the parishes of enemy occupied countries to rebuild 
the Church and regain its greatness in the midst of its wretched- 
ness, 

C.W.A. 
* # * * 
An Outline of Native Law, by Julius Lewin. (Esson and 


Co., Johannesburg. 1/-) 

Within the pages of this thin handbook the author has com- 
pressed much information of interest. Some of the questions 
dealt with are: law, court procedure, marriage, divorce, property 
rights, customary unions, inheritance, Jobolo, and guardianship. 
All is set forth objectively, and with a clarity and brevity unusual 
in literature having to do with legal questions. There are some 
notable omissions, but the author warns us that he has not 
attempted “‘ to cover the whole field of Native law.” Europeans 
who know Ittle about Native law, or Common law as this applies 
to Natives, wil! find this a very acceptable handbook. One on 
similar lines explaining the Natives (Urban Areas) Law as 
recently amended would be welcome to many at this juncture. 

A : ‘ F TA: 
OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
African Intelligence, by S. Biesheuvel, Ph.D. (South African 

Institute of Race Relations, Johannesburg. 7/6). 

The Younger Churches, by A. M. Chirgwin, D.D. (Livingstone 

Press, London. 4d.) 

Our John Williams, A Century of Ships, 1844-1944. (Livingstone 

Pregs,« 9d). 

A Pageant of Five Ships, by J. Reason. (Livingstone Press, 

London, 8d.). 

Swift. The Tale told by Benjamin the Cripple, by Geoffrey 

Wiese (Student Christian Movement Press, London. 


Our Readers’ Views 
GLIMPSES OF ISLAM 
To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 


Sir,—Your contributor X’s articles are always read with 
interest, but a recent one, entitled ‘‘ Glimpses of Islam,” has 
stirred even my sluggish pen to write! Evidently a favourable 
impression was made upon him by his enquiries,-—by the soli- 
darity of its adherents, the earnestness of their worship, and the 
tone of some of its tenets. 

Rut to see Mohammedanism in its truc light, one should study 
it in the land of its origin, or where it has been established for 
centuries, without the restraints of Christian public opinion. 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is a safe criterion, and the 
fruits of Islam are child marriage, plurality of wives leading to 
all kinds of misery, abominable cruelty to animals and children 
such as would not be tolerated in a Christian land, and laws 
which allow a man to divorce his wife on the slightest pretext by 
tearing up her marriage ceriificate and turning her on to the 
street. The Koran denies woman a soul, and millions are held 
in the cruellest bondage through its teaching. 

Where will you find a Moslem Orphanage, or Hospital, or 
Rescue Home, except in lands where Christian methods have 
been copied? These do not originate from the teaching of 
Mohammedanism. It is essentially a selfish religion, and there- 
fore the antithesis of true godliness. 

The strict observance of times of prayer may seem admirable, 
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but the prayers themselves would probably. come under the 
category of “‘vain repetitions,” if diagnosed by one with the 
insight of our Lord, and as for the washings, they ce#tainly 
“make clean the outside of the platter, but within they are full 
of extortion and excess.” Their fastings are offset by tijaes of 
excess (witnessed by the writer) when the compulsory (van is 
lifted, which annuls any mora! benefit from the self-discipiime. 

A true picture of the fruits of the religion of the False Prophet 
is given in Thamilla, a book written by a judge of the Prench 
Courts in Algiers, based upon his own experience. It used to 
be obtainable from Marshall, Morgan and Scott. 
religion which has enough that appears good in it to seduce 
millions, and to camouflage its deadly poison of utter antagonism 
to the Spirit and Person of Christ. It is perhaps the greatest 
enemy to God and His Kingdom that the world has known. 

This is the other side of the picture. I hope you will have 
space to publish it.—-Yours, etc. 
Rie 

* * * * 
GLIMPSES OF ISLAM 
To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—With reference to the article on this subject in your 
June issue, ‘‘ Bismallah—Hir—Rahmannir—Rahim’’  skagae* 
read thus :—‘‘ Bismallah arrahman arrahim”—“ In the name 
of God the merciful, the compassionate.” The “‘hir” is the 
mangled definite article which ought to be attached as a prefix to 
“yvahman”’ ; similarly the “ir” of “‘ rahmannir’” is the same 
part of speech which ought to be prefixed to “ rahim,”’ 

““ As-Salam-O- Alaikum-Wa-Rah-Matullah” should read 
“ Assalamu alaikum warrahmatu allah.’ Vhe “O” is the 
vowel “‘u”’ following the preceding “m” ; “‘ wa”’ is the copula 
“and”’ and is the prefix to “‘ rahmatu”’ ; “ Rah-Matullah”’ is 
the two words “ rahmatu”’ and “ allah.” 

Translation of corrected words is :—‘‘ May the peace be 
upon you and the mercy of God”’; the first “ the” anticipates 
“ allah”’ (=God). —Yours, etc., 

T.. PERcIVAL BEVAN. 


Lovedale and Fort Hare News 


The new Session opened on Wednesday, 12th July, with a_ 


service in the Large Uall. 


July. 


Fort Hare opened on Friday, 21st 


* % * % 


Many share with Mr. and Mrs. Emslie of the Lovedale farm 
the anxiety they feel] since receiving the news that their son 
Flight Sergeant Desmond Emslie is missing. 

From Monday, 17th July, a meal was provided to all the 
pupils at the Practising School, in accordance with the Goyern- 
ment scheme. 

* * * * 

It has been a source of gladness to see opened at the Macvicar 
Hospital a school for the patients. For this we are indebted to 
the sympathetic attitude of the Education Department. 

The following recently passed the final examination of the 
South African Medical Council: Nursés Felicia Backman, 
Eunice Balfour, Notembe Grilishe, Vivian Hlehle, Olive Marwa- 
nga and Patricia T’sotsi. We congratulate the Nurses and those 
responsible for their training. Six entered for the examination 
from Lovedale and six passed. 

* * * Dd 

Recent visitors to Lovedale have included Mr. Pereival 

Bevan, Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
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Salisbury ; Dr. Neil Macvicar, Johanr 
of Graaff Reinet and the Rev. 

5 fo % * oe a er 
.. Fort Hare has suffered a oie through the 
for reasons of health of Miss f. P. McCall, Librarian 2 
of the Women’s Hostel for the past nine years. Befo 
to Fort Hare Miss McCall was engaged in religious, 
educational work in Greenock, Scotland. When she w 
to join the staff of the College in 1935 she had had no. 
training as a librarian but immediately set herselt wit 
teristic energy and thoroughness to gain the expeiience 
to manage the College Library which was then cor 
small. She visited libraries in England and Scot 
attended courses conducted by the Library Associatic 
may be said with complete honesty that no College lib 
have commanded more devoted and unremitting se 
that given by Miss McCall. Under her vigorous and 
tic management the Library became a vita! educational f 
the College. Before long she had the joy of transferring 
its overcrowded quarters in Stewart Hall to the spact 
premises in Henderson Hall. While the men students 
College had for long been housed in modern commodious 
+h or were at the time of Miss McCall’s 
canes in a small bungalow that had little to » 
mend it except its history. Miss McCall immediately st 
building fund for a new hostel by herself giving a hand 
donation and before long with the aid of a number o 
wishers throughout South Africa, most of them ladies int 
in the higher education of African women, and with a gra 
the Union Government a fine new hostel was erected acco: 
dating thirty students and their Warden. This hostel is 
fully occupied and has been much admired for the simp 
and convenience of its arrangements. In its oversigh 
McCall was assisted by her cousin Miss Macpherson w 
also an honorary worker. Several generations of both 
and men students will long remember the work of these la 
In spite of the urgency of their departure during the vacati 
small group of former women students conveyed to th 
token of the regard in which they are held by the South A 
Bantu. It is hoped that they will have~a safe journey and 


Miss McCall will be completely restored to health, 
* * * * 


™ 


To succeed Miss McCall the College has appointed 
Monica Wilson, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.), as Warden of the w 
students. Born at Lovedale, the daughter of honoured missid 
aries, Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Hunter, Dr. Wilson was educated 
the Collegiate School, Port Elizabeth and Girton Colle 
Cambridge, where she took History and Anthropology. Af. 
leaving the University, Dr. Wilson, (then Miss Monica Hunted 
did field work in Anthropology in Pondoland and in East Londi 
and Grahamstown locations. The result of her investigatid 
was a comprehensive study of social change among the Ban 
which was published under the title Reaction to Conquest. W 
her late husband Godfrey Wilson, a gifted scholar of Hertfd 
College, Oxford, she made further studies of tribe 
Tanganyika and Nyasaland and assisted in the inaugurati 
the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Northern Rhodesia, of 4 
her husband was the first Director. In addition to her wardd 
ship Dr. Wilson will lecture in Anthropology in the Depat mi 
of African Studies. = 7" 

* * * % ee | 
Mrs. Helman, daughter of the Rev. W. W. and Mrs. Shillit 
Wesley House, succeeds Miss McCall temporarily as Librarit 
The College has been fortunate in obtaining her services wl! 
her husband is on Active Service. Mrs. Helman took } 
librarian’s training in London and was formerly librarian of 4 
Municipal Library of Krugersdorp. var a 


